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a derivative tide. But his ideas of undulation are
necessarily vague; and, after touching on the influence
of the moon, he reverts to the supposed diurnal motion of
the planets and to the data of an imperfect geographical
knowledge. Similarly the treatises ' De Luce et Luminc,'
and c Historia Soni et Auditus' are expressions of anti-
quated views of Optics and Acoustics, supported by a
limited range of observation and experiment. The * De
Magnete; is a mere page of disjointed statements, singu-
larly meagre if written after the appearance of Gilbert's
work in 1600. In the 'Calor et Frigus3 and 'Historia
Densi et Bari,' Bacon's inaccuracies are of less moment
than the fundamental confusion which the titles them-
selves display.

The systematic and successive development of most
of the physical sciences belongs to a later age : Bacon's
great reproach in this department is his distinctly
retrograde Astronomy. In the c DISSORIPTIO GLOBI
INTELLECTUALS ' and ' THEM A COELI,' we perceive in
every page the influence of ideas as obsolete4, us those
of the l Timseus/ modified by the, anxiety to bo a
"novelist," and, at all hazards, to contradict his pre-
decessors. Nowhere is Bacon's jealousy of Hypotheses
and subordination of Mathematics so injurious as in
his treatment of a Science, whore the distinction be-
tween the real and the apparent is all-important;
where experiment, in the ordinary sense, is impos-
sible ; where the advances, even then so considerable,
which had been made in the past, resulted from tho
application of theories to observations; and where even
inappropriate hypotheses (according to the Baconian
rule, "citius eniergit veritas ex errore quam ex confusi-